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surtial of Belles Bettres. 


‘this week to perform a most ungra- 
i unwilling task, in erasing Jrom our 
@ names of those who are in arrears 
The act is alike painful 


an one year. 

slings and against our wishes; but the 

m ts of the publication demand it. 

Te gengam on all paying—not to tax 

al to cover the deficiencies of the 

Those, therefore, who may here- 

their accustomed sheet, will know 

by remembering when they paid last; 

dat none may be aggrieved, all will be 

sdalike. Still it is possible we may offend 

ine whose good intentions equal those of the 

‘ lexact. We feel so.warmly and kindly to 

our friends—we trust we may use this term 

# subscsibers—that we should regret giv- 

fence as much as we should to part. The 

¢ n has been to us one of pride and 

, and its abruption must be correspond- 
desirable. 

PSomctimes agents, on making remittances, 

fremiss in giving the names of those sub- 

ers who have paid. Should mistakes from 

is, or any other cause, be made in the 

masures, they will: be immediately rectified on 

being made known. 

Aanuary 9. 


mie London New Monthly Magazine and Humourist for 
November. 


= SPINSTER’S NUMERATION TABLE. 


| There is scarcely an article of female gear which we 
hot find typified by numbers, for purposes of sale. 
shoes, ribbons, are threes, fives, sevens, or sixes, 
S jargon of Che counter; and White-chapel fours 
fry te the mind of the sempstress the little 
im inéwstry with which she plies her trade. 
a wh small leisure to indulge in diffuse amplification, 
re 
tar brain, by classifying men and things in an artificial 
arrangement, ull our stady of haman nature 
as m as_ botany or mineralogy. 
h, for instance, are typified in our mind’s eye by 
Fair fifteen brings instantly before our ideal 
aetemplation the anformed long-areaeitil whose voice 
J B sweet, whose complexion so unsullied; in doubt on 
chair to seat herself, and touching every object near 
p even the folds of her own dress, to ie 
ems ; just as ninety summons up the 
weak-eyed, peevish fidgets, whose séeond 
and. mere oblivion are a burden to all the 
Fis from seventeen, however, that the 
Ming the age of our spinster friends become 
fi of their persons and qualifications. We could| 


te out a catalogue as circamstantial as one of 
"s sale 


—— 


0. 2— Parr 1.—JAn. 9, 1838. 


ei. 


Qur 


long been compelled to shorten the labours of| 


ay 


lists, were we..not afraid of stirring 
th of the divinities numbered off. Suffice it to jot eat ander 


upon paper a few slight hints, from which every man 
may institute memoria technica of his own. 


The spinster of 17. Vast notions of a lovecanateh. 
Enthusiastic for Bayley’s songs and pastoral poetry. 

18, Complexion and spirits high. Addicted to abies 
the ¢Comic Annual,” and “Charming. Woman.” Willing 
to accept every partner that offers in a ball-room, dance 
fore ae in a night, and Feject a proposal a 
day to love in'a cottage. 

19. A trifle more refined jn shape and taste. Love in 
a cottage renounced for love in a house in town. 

20. Shyness gone, fastidiousness increased. An equip- 
age indispensable. 

21. Beginning to understand the meaning of the word 
younger brother. Anxious to postpone my sister’s début. 

22. Softened in complexion, hardened in heart. Laces 
for a waist ; and thinks it possible to marry for rank. 

23, Fidgetty respecting Almack’s. A graceful glide 
substituted for the buoyant step of boisterous 18. Refuses 
a country squire, sighs for the drawing-room, and prattles 
about a diamond necklace. 

24. The age of supreme: loveliness and surpassing 
vanity; beauty and elegance in full bloom. 

25. Surprised at being still single, and beginning to 
count the conquests of the season. Figures in tableaux 
and charades. 

26, Torments papa to pass the winter at Brighton, and 
give some dinner-parties. Rides showy horses in pre- 
a her former airings with mamma. 

ir and shoulders growing rather’thin. Ventures 


garden, and affects decided 


oka Tancheon. Reads Mrs. Marcet, cultivates a flower- | 


4, 





inions. 

28. Nose a little red be breakfast. Thinks it 
possible to marry a widower, and eight months of 
the wear on his estate. Considers tableaux and charade: 
silly things. 

29. Hazards a second glass of wine at dinner, and 
takes an interest in the debates. Refuses to figure in a 

quadrille of beauty among the chjts of the day. Brighton 
a frivolous gossiping place. 

30. Thinks it possible to pass ten months of the year 
in the country. Assumes a —_ for morsing: visits, and 
reads tracts on the education of the poor. 

31. Tries Leamington and a preg ws gate. Failare. 
Waist increased, smiles diminished bya speck upon a 
front tooth. 

32. Serious. Quotes from. Hannah More, and 
the specked tooth with a Mallan. ‘Thinks it 
pass the round inthe country with a man ene estecms.. 
Wonders how.any body can care for diamonds. -_~ 

33. Affects to ‘patronize girls, and end pinpetbe chaperon. 
Prefers men of a certain age. 
and frequents the Ventilator. 

34, Flattered by the attentions of a boy of. eighteon. 
“ Intellectual attainments defy all considerations of age. m4 

sree stall at 9 fancy fair, and resumes pink ri 

A slight tint of rouge no harm by candlelight. 
Conversational, apa a great acquisition in a country-" 
house. 





seen in a cap for the world. Takes to waltzing. 
37. Keeps down the drawing-room blinds, and has the 
chariot new lined with aig Resumes the cotillon. 


Scrag, pie Paaies 
38 Makes ah Spa, and flirts by. moon 
light. Lat ihe Ie an ensign of fe genres: 
39. the season with a cousin in- orkshire, | 


Came. 
J nae aay a RP 


sores fies henaeat squabbles of her married friends. 
at! rainy oar cee U coals. 


London graces prove a bad substitate | 





to | 


36, Calls herself nine-and-twenty, and would not be} 


42. Indignant’ when told how well she wear 
tends church twice of a Sx w ws 
43. Takes 2 constitalional ¥ 


“ antibilious pills befere dinner. 


44. Tries Harrogate for the ery 
in a snooze in her own room after dinner, — 
45 Goes to service on Wednesda 
daily, if-in @ cathedral town. .T 


46. Swears eternal friends 
keeps a. cage of canary bir 
Review.” 

47. Gives weekly tea-parties, ai 
affection of Dr. Humgoose. 

48. Weeps cataracts- at the disce 
Humgoose, and snoozes openly afer we 

49. Gratified to be told how well eh 
her will. Leaves all to her 
annuity to the cat and canary- 

50. Startled by a proposal from dear Dr. 
Consults Arabella, ne determines Henao 

51. Alters her will -on 
Arabella has become Mrs. Hur _odse, 

52. tae the cats 


53. See honk the ‘ongueneas are 
eheated b mig sets the mp to 
hey Bed ng who lodges next door. 
“Bath. Escapes the blue devils by tng 

Ph ator a ier 

55. Assumes brevet rank. Bocoares an exprll: fort 
ant inchiane.Serward cleoeed teow mainte with beings of 
an epicene gender. 


wee 


—— 


- MIE DOCTOR. VOL. Iv. 
: CHAPTER CXIII. 


% 


: Thome Gint and Alice Guy, a true tale, 


Mrs. Somerville, < 





bose-wife otdered to lie on the table, and.« tabby 


aoe 
. 


*° 


Soca cectndle gil ct ctctga saad ete 
| Troy town, and yet the woman May not be the party wh 
is most in fault. ig: 

Todico, non diniaie ate 4 

Quel che tu vuoi udir, perch’ io Iho vista ss 

Ove s’ appunta ogni «bi, e ogni cuando. 


The person whom. the doctor ere in pe 
certain books for and whom Peter Hopkins had 
es war telat caine: Gent-of 
whom it was incidentally said 


that 
Seiter was written, an account of Gent's life, written 


own handwriting, was discovered 
booksellet among a collection of books 1 
ished” by him, with a portrait of the 
ma fine mezzotinto engraving 


pupionelt in 1746, when he was in his 53d year, a™ 


Pas 
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“me partake heartily with him. 





wof fri 


> - 
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afford, and apprenticed him tou printer, from whom after 
three years’ service he ran away, because of the brutal 
usage which he received. He got on board ship with 
Jittle more than a shilling in his pocket, and was landed 
at Parkgate to seek his fortune. But having madegood 


~ use of the time which he had served with his tyrannical 


master, he obtained employment in London, and made 
himself useful to his employers, - After ee been four 
years there, he accepted an offer from Mr. White, who, 
as a reward for printing the Prince of Orange’s Declara- 


~ tion’ when all the printers in London refused to undertake 


e2 dangerous a piece of work, was made king’s printer 
for York and five other counties. Mr. White had plenty 
of business, there being few printers in England, except. 
in London, at tliat time; none says Gent, | am sare, at 
ter, Liverpool, Whitehaven, -Preston, Manchester, 
, and Leeds. The offer was eighteen poufds a 
‘ith board, washing and lodging, and a guinea to 
charges on the road.” Twenty’ shillings of this 
, he says, to Grofts the carrier, « very surly young 
fellow as ever 1 conversed with, but he would have five 
or six shillings@aforc ; and finding him-so stiff with me, 

resolved to venture on foot. He set out with his horses 
on Monday, and the next morning, being the 20th of 
Aptil, 1714, I set forward and had not, I think, walked 
three miles, when a gentleman’s servant with a horse 
pre gr and himself riding another, overtook me, 
and a shilling, with a glass or so on the road, allowed 








-me to ride with bim as far as Caxton, which was the 


period of his journey.” 

Having reached York about twelve o'clock on the 
Sunday following, and found the way to Mr. White's 
honse, the door was opened hy the head-maiden. “She 
ashered me,” says Gent, “ into the chamber where Mrs. 
White Jay something ill in bed ; but the old gentleman 
was at hia dinner, by the fire-side, sitting in a noble 
arm-chair, with a good large pie before him, and made 
I had a guinea in my 
shoe lining, which I pulled out to'ease my foot ; at which 


* the old gentleman smiled; and pleasantly said it was more 


than he had ever seen a journeyman save before. I could 
not but smile too, because my trunk, with my clothes and 
eight guineas, were sent about-a month before to Ireland, 
where I was resolved to go and see my friends, had his 
place not offered to me as it did.” 

Gent was as happy as he could wish here, and as he: 
earned money bought clothes to serve him till he should 
rejoin his trunk in Dablin, which at the year’s end he 
determined to do, refusing to renew his engagement till 
he had visited his parents. “ Yet,” says he, “ what made 
my departure somewhat uneasy, I scarce then well knew 
how, was through respect of Mrs. Alice Guy, the young 
woman who I said first opened the door e me, upper 
maiden to Mrs. White, who I was persuaded to believe 
had“ the like mutual fondness for me—she was the 
daughter of Mr. Richard Guy, schoolmaster at Ingleton, 
near Lancashire; had very good natural parts, quick 
understanding, was of #fine complexion, and very amiab!» 
in her features. Indeed I was not very forward in love, 
or desire of matrimony, till I knew the world better, and 
consequently should be more able to provide such a 
handsome maintenance as I confess I had ambition 
enovgh to desire ; bat yet my heart could not absolutely 
elight so lovely a young creature as to pretend J had no 
esteem for her charms, which had ivated others, and 
particolarly my master’s grandson, Mir. Charles Bourne, 
who was more ing than any. However I told her 
(because my irresolation should not anticipate her ad- 
vance that [ should respect her as one of the dearest 
; and receiving a little dog from her as a com- 
panion on the road, I had the honour to be accompanied 
as far as Bramham Moor by my rival.” . 

He was received by his parents like the igal son, 
and had engaged himself as journeyman ia Dublin, when 
his old master Powell employed officers to seife him for 
Pg his apprenticeship. It was in vain that his father 
amd a friendly brother-in-law offered a fair sum for his 
release, while he concealed himself; more was demanded 
than would have been proper for them to give ;. there was 


no other remedy than to leave Ireland once more, and as 







about that time he had received a letter from his dearest 
at York, saying that he was expected there, thither, purely 
again | he resolved to direct his 


her > 

a ot concerned at their parting, 
my ontluck whol aye he, “ that.a little before 
while ta ig « elas with Mr. Hame (the printer with 
whom I had engsged), had torn my new hat in poves. 
seemed nowise affected by my taking boat ; so I let the 
Pe en enn te Lene pavente eho were fond of him 
lee e, as he was of them for his own ; nor was he 


t by his tricks to the neighbourhood, w 


| ho 
eens him ¥ phe, om She cetetey whence Epeweghs 


— | 


There isa chasm in this part of the manuscript: it 
appears, however, that he remained some months at York, 
and then went to London, where he was as careful as 
possible in saving what he earried, “ but yet,” says he, 
“ could not perceive’a prospect of settlement whereby to 
maintain a spouse like her as 1 judged she deserved, and 
I could not bear the thoughts to bring her from a good 
settlethent, without I could certainly make us both happy 
in a better.” He went on, however, industriously and 
prosperously, had “ the great happiness” in the year 1717 
of being made freeman of the company of Stationers, and 
in the same year commenced citizen of London, his share 
of the treat that day with other expenses coming to about 
five pounds.. Now that he was beyond his reach, his old 
tyrant in Dublin was glad to accept of five pounds for his 
discharge ; this money he remitted, and thus became 
absolutely free both in England and Irefand, for which 
he gave sincere thanks to the Almighty. 

“ And now,” says he, “ I thought myself happy, when 
the thoughts of my dearest often occurred to my mind: 
God knows it is but too common, and that with the best 
and most considerate persons, that something or other 
gives them disquietude or makes them seek after it.” A 
partnership at Norwich was offered him and he accepted 
it; bat a few hours afterwards there camé_a mournful 
letter from his parents, saying that they wereWery infirm, 
and extremely desirous to see him once more beiore they 
died. It is to Gent’s honour that_he immediately gave 
up his engagement at Norwich, though thé stage coach 
had been ordered to receive him. The person whom he 
recommended in his stead, was Mr. Robert Raikes, who 
when Gent wrote these memoirs was settled as a master 
in Gloucester; he became the fathér of a singolarly pros 
perous family, and one of his sons, his successor in -the 
printing office, is well known ag the person who first 
established Sunday schools. 

Yet though Gent acted under an impulse of natural 
duty on this occasion, he confesses that he was not with- 
out some cause for self reproach : “ I wrote,” said he, “a 
lamenting letter tu my dear in York; bewaiiing that I 
could not find a proper place as yet to settle in, told her 
that I was leaving the kingdom, and reminded her by 
what had past that she could not be ignorant where to 
direct if she thought proper so to do; that I was far from 
slighting her, and resigned her to. none but the protection 
of Heaven. Bat sure never was poor creature afflicted 
with such melancholy as I was upon my journey, my soul 
did seem to utter within me, ‘ wretch that I am, what am 
I doing, and whither going?’ My parents, it’s true, as 
they were constantly most affectionate, so indeed they 


my care and esteem ; but ‘am I not only leaving England, 
the Paradise of the world, to which as any loyal subject 
I have now an indubitable right, but am I not also de 
parting, for aught I know for ever, from the dearest 
creature upon earth? froni her that loved me when I 
knew not well how te respect myself; who was wont to 


,j give me sweet counsel] in order for my future happiness, 


equally partook of those deep sorrows which our tender 
love had occasioned. was willing to undergo all hazards 
with me in this life, whose kind letters had 
so often proved like healing_balm to my languishing Ccon- 
dition, and whose constancy, had I been as equall 
faithful and not so timorous of being espoused throug 
too many perplexing doubts, would never have been 
shaken, and without question would have promoted the 
greatest happiness for which I was created.” 

These self.reproaches, which “were not undeserved, 
rade him ill on the road. He reached Dublin, however, 
and though the employment which he got there was not 
nearly so profitable as what he had had in London, love for 
his parents made him contented, “and took,” he says, 


“all ts of further advan away, till Mr. Alex. 
ander Campbell, a Scotsman in the same printing office 
with me, getting me in liquor, obtained a promise that I 


should accompany him to England, where there was a 
greater likelihood of prosperity: Accordingly he so 
pressed me, and gave such reasons to my dear parents 
that it was not worth while to stay there for such small 
business as we enjoyed, that they consented. we should 
together : bat, sles! their melting tears made mine to 
w, and bedewed my Pillowmarery night after-that I 
lodged with them. ‘ What, R 
sometimes say, ‘ this English damsel 


country !’ ‘ Well,’ added she, ‘ the ways of Providence I 





embarked with my friend once more for 





Tommy, boweregy made the beart 


_ 


are, especially in far advanced years, peculiar objects of 


my mother would} 
is the chiefest reason why you slight us and your native 


know are unsearchable; and whether I live to see you 
again or no, I shall pray God to be your defender. and 
ws to 


of hi Englsh| 






dazasel sick with hope’ deferred. 
overmuch ; and this he e . 
vouring to excase himself :—* AH that I had om, 















must confess,” he says, “I : 
deserts for being so a seen oe my 
now been an absence o some years,) “ 
not well help it. I had a little money, it is very 
no certain home wherein to invite her. I knew 
well fixed; and it pierced me to the very pats 
if through any miscarriage or misfortune I ghd 
|her condition for the worse instead of the bet 
this account my letters to her at this time 
amorously obliging as they ought to have be 
sincere loyer ; by which she on, 
might haye been mistaken, to think that I had 
my part of those tender engagements which ts 
between us.” i 
Gent had sometimes the honour of being th 
péet, and used to get heartily treated for 
verses he composed in that capacity. One Ip 
happened to meet his friend Mr. Evan Ellis 4 
Bellman’s printer in ordinary : “'Tommy, 
“I am persuaded that some time or other sual 
press in the country, where I believe you hy 
northern lass at heart; and as I believe you) 
and can spare it, I can help you to a gusdwe 
preparatory to your design.” Accordingly: 
recommendation he purchased at-a cheap p 
siderable quantity of old types, which: Mr. Mis 
prietor of a journal well known at that time hy 
had designed for the furnace. To this he 
almost new, resolving to venture in the world 
dearest, who at first, he says, gave him ¢ 
He does not say that she ever di him, 
own resolution appears to have been but bal 
His purse being much exhausted by these pur 
still worked on for further supplies ; by and 
a new font, and so went on inereasing his stod 
for his old first master and for himself alg 
casionally employing servants himself, though th 
was exceedingly great and almost more than h 
through. Alas the while for Alice Guy, who. 
in the tenth year of her -ngagement ta 
be pret + vind ees 
ukewarm Thomas imagined “ things woul 
out that after some little time he should havea 
invite his dear to London.” But let him & 
story. “One Sunday morning as my shoes ® 
ning by a little boy at the end of the lane, then 
John Hoyle, who had been a long time man 
custody on suspicion of reprinting Voz Popa 
under direction of Mrs. Powell with whom h 
as journeyman; ‘Mr. Gent,’ said he, ‘Ii 
York to see my parents, and am but just) 
returned to London, I am heartily glad tom 
sorry to tell you that you have lost your old m 
for l-assure you she is really married to your’ 
Bourne! I was so thunderstruck that 
return an answer,—all former thotghts crow 
mind, the consideration of spending my's 
business I would not have engaged in as ama! 
her sake, my own remissness that had occ: siof 
withal that she could not in such a case be mud 
for mending her fortunt,—all these threw. me 
very deep concern.” ; — 
e consoled himself as Petrarch nad done: 8 
his old vein of poetry and bell-metal, gave. som 
his passion by writing a copy. of verses to Us 
“Such charms has Phillis!” 2 much 
roper for the flute. He entitled it “The: 
ere Letter to his former Sweetheart.” * 
done,” says he, “as I did not care that Mra 
(his master) should know of my great disappa 
ve the to Mr. Dodd, who printing thes 
ousands of them, for which he offered me - 
as it was on my own proper concern,-1 scorned! 
of any thing ex a glass of comfort or soy) 
Forsaken Lover’s Lamentation had been sang. 
streets of York, Mrs. Bourne might have fist 
without éu that she was the tpeachel 
who for the sake of this world’s splen 
her only sweet jewel, left him to 
broken his heart, ; 


Proving that none could be falser than shi 


~ Conscience would never have whispered t 
was Thomas whi closed his 
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preserver !"—I thought it not fit to ane , 
us all, by returning any afflictive answers; ing an| Now to the woods and Til be 
ity whilst she was abroad cn her business, I 
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‘the ewan before its departing 

“forth. in ing strains, * 
= ae pa all the kind powers above 

ity my fate, the most wretched of swains. | 
aes woods, ner died :. but entered 
~—w “atid with Mr. Dodd’s widow to 
~ . »inting business; being the more,willing to 
a the service of this gentlewoman since he was 
sted of his first love. The widow was a most 
ble pe daughter to a sea captain, and had been 
. a the school at Hackney: Dodd was 
‘ed husband and she had been left with a child by 
"at thought her,” says Gent, “ worthy of the best 
sues: for sare there never could be a finer economist 
s5708 + to her dear children, whom she kept 
see decent. 1 have dined with her: butthen as 
=» Lallowed what was fitting for my meals, and 
; on, agreeably to her fine education, almost 
“ae with love, and at the same time commanded 
ine 1 . What made her excellent carriage 
“ndearing was, that I now must néver expect 
aay first love at York: though d heard by tra- 
that not only she, but her husband used to enquire 
inde i 1 was sensible that Mr. Bourne, though 
@ man, was not one of the most healthful 
Seen? bat far from imagining otherwise than that he 
it have oullived me who then was worn toa shadow. 
es the wonderful effects of Divine Providence in all 
ths 


Sas one Sunday morning that Mr. Philip Wood, a 
un at Mr. Midwinter’s, entering my cham- 
here 1 sometimes used to employ him too when 
ef business in other places—‘* Tommy,’ said he, ‘ all 
ne materials of yours, must be moved to York! 
lich wondering, ‘what mean you 7" saidI. ‘ Aye,’ 
be, ‘and you must go too, without its your own fault ; 
Nout first sweetheart is now at liberty, and left in 
‘aivenmstances by her dear spouse, who deceased but 
ie’ * I pray heaven,” answered I ‘ that his precious 
hmay be happy’; and for aught I know it may be as 
say, for indeed I think I may not trifle with a widow 
have formerly done with a maid.’ I made an excuse 
iy mi tress that I had business in Treland, but that I 
ged to be at my own lodgings in about a month's time ; 
ut, as 1 had placed every thing in order, she might 
I rb other person carry on the business. But 
said she would not have any beside me in that station 
mjoyed, and therefore should expect my return to her 
J yg wreeee’f taking leave, I never beheld her 
h I heard she was after very indifferently 
had taken care that my goods should be 
falely packed up, and hired a little warehouse and put 
jin ready to be sent, by sea or land, to where I should 
er; and I pitched upon Mr, Campbell my fellow tra- 
fr, as my confidant in this affair, desiring my cousins 
geist him; all of whom I took leave of at the Black 
it it Holborn, where I had paid my passage in the 
¢ which brought me to York in four days time. 
} t found my dearest once more, though much altered 
what.she was about ten years before that I had not) 
? There was no need for new courtghi 
Bency Suspended the ceremony of marri 
ne; capa f dearest at length, conside: 
es of delay in her business, as 
§ of love that passed innocently 
@ writing, gave full consent 


? 


“EFPPEN 
AAS 


16 


or 
¥) 


as the former 
een us by word 
have the nuptials 


nnuals, those “ books 

minion for the pre- 

writer thinks them 

bauble trinkets 

n te taste, however 
be in their iterary contents. 


,|studying annuals, we pray they may become 


shall lend them our hearty approval : if ladies 
will acquire a taste for master- pieces of, art by 


even tore plentiful. ‘ 

Few persons probably have an idea of .the 
extent to which the London-annuals are sold in 
America ; a dealer informs us that in tw6 days 
after their arrival in November, ten thousand 
dollars worth had been purchased. We hope 
that every body who has bought one will leari 
the value of=literature, and instead of throwing 


a friend, that he wil instantly order a copy of 
Waldie’s Library to be mailed, which will 
have this advantage, that every fresh issue of 
each week will remind the receiver of the 
generous donor. 

* Self-Formation. or the History of an Indi: 
vidual Mind; intended as a Guide for the In- 
tellect through Difficulties to Success,” is the 
title of two new duodecime volumes which have 
lately reached us from Loridon. The author 
states himself to be “a Fellow of a College,” 
but gives no name. ‘I'he writer is a thought- 
ful, self-observing man; he is well tead, arid 
fresh and earnest in his task, but his fault is 
making much out of little. 

Self-Formation is a very minute mental auto- 
biography, in which the writer narrates, at too 
great length, the various circumstances which 
have contributed to expand his ideas, to deter- 
mine his studies, and to influence the growth 


Without genius he yet was determined by men- 
tal processes and discipline to equal his neigh- 
bours, and to possess for himself sources of 
happiness. The mode of his attaining this cb- 


student. Our object, however, in mentioniag 
the volumes is, to introduce the following ex- 
tracts, which we cull from among many. pencil- 
ed during the perusal :— P 


FEMALE CONVERSATION. 

“ For readiness, tact, and discrimination, elegance 
and address, for the acquirement of all these good qua- 
lities, there is no school like that of female society. ‘I'he 
lesser virtues, too, those of comp’ ce, kindness, and 
good-will, with many others, pi them, are hard yy 


to be got elsewhere, se I have no busints:s 
r the talent of conversation, aad 
that, too, [may safely add to the catalogue above ert:- 


merated. The mind of woman, taken in the abstrati., 
and without reference to individuals, when we’ Compan? 
it with that of man, is much what the graver or pen - 
knife is to the 
can achieve no dous work, scarcely any thing 
sublime was ever compassed by it; but, in matters ef 
minute detail, of ready invention, of nice adjustment, of 


away money on breast-pins and finger-rings for} 


of his opinions and the formation of his mind. |, 


ject has somewhat interested us, as it-will every} 


elt is a thing of no great force, it} 





elegant though superficial execution, it is your only in- 
strument. ‘To hear a woman talk politics is to be sick- 
ened of them for days, or weeks, or months after, = 


generally, to be reminded of the hasty curiousness of 
Eve. Their vivacity is too prompt and sparkling. They 
fill their measure with the first outbreak of their froth, 
and when we have waited long enough for it to subside, 
we look again, and behold! all is emptiness. Their 
range, then, is a cireumseribed one; but in it they are 
like fairies within their ring—creatures of jnfinite grace 
and power. To be much conversant with them is a 





he thins, as presents to 
aches. given as souvenirs, 
seems now in- 


Me souls of Indl.” tans 
be left to the vulgar, along ’ 
of our ancestors, now wor ; hed 
of their sons. - If this-be the SR ° Fae 


~ sé: Saebieetaehindy ould that child) 
; ————— a s quest 


'} wher eas we are 


lessons of the fencing=t would be to the raw big-; 
honed recruit. ‘They would not, perhups, add materially: 
to his strength, but, by teaching him its full use, they 
would incomparably heighten its atility.” 

ee _ CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 


carding to circumstances. This is an unfailing rule. ; 
Then to listen to her religion is usually, though not so/! 


thing of as much —. the learned man as the’ 34 





0 all. others the most didicult ; and this 
: beca to © depths 
simply because they go 


to draw 
daily wie from the cages erg tes 


ass-hided callousness of custom; and ac 
is done. Don’t be so troublesome ; 
about what does not concern you; 
of z little boy ubout such things, 
not know them ; or, if any answer at 
generally in = of what the law. — 
—I suppose use it runs away question; 
pitty, rsley-bed evasion—a tion instead of 
reply. The child feels at once, for chil 
sensitive of ridicule, that the pyr is to make 
him; and the purpose is often od. - He is mac 
fool indeed, not merely for the moment, figuratively, but 
perhaps also, if the practice be continued, actually «nd 
ever after. Such is the encouragement given to the 
really commendable spirit of curiosity, the isi 
ness of the child after truth and right principles. The 
fact is, that es elghirecieeuaaae 
of custom, tr principles are the most inconven 
things imaginable. ‘The less that is said about them the 
better, at for dominant 4 
before children can be mgde sensible of the convenience | 
of such obliquities—they cannot easily shuffle 
into the loose social habits. They know nothing of con- 
ventional phrases and opinions: they are no sophists, 
and therefore, in. many cases, they are the beat and 
truest uf philosophers.” 


The Peasant Poet, John Clare..—The North- 
amptonshire peasant poet, John Clare, is wow 
the inmate of a lunatic asylum at York, 3 : 
land. ~The follewing ‘short biography was~ 
written by Mrs. S. C. -Hall for the “ Book of 
Gems." : a 
“John Clare was born at Helpstone, near Peterbe- 
roagh, hamptonshire, in 1793. His. father. was a 


To claim the humble pi 
Which justice. 

“ The story of his iif 
most striking and afff 
unhappy 
and grievous manner, tf 
mind in a humble station 
in anfitting places: If 
a poet is born a poet; 
in’ the case of the 
the: pursuit of kk 


a 
n are keenly 
eafoolof - 


feat 
antorests.« But it is long 


all be give oe 
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_ a gecesi pier speedy 

went on, making end wri pouy 
years, ‘without having received a sing 

gement, and-without the most distant 

reward.’ Perhaps his destiny would have 

he never encountered either. Atci- 

cory ee J 


; but the public no longer pare gma 
y ceased to be astonished; and latterly, we 
; not only has the writer received nothing for 
uctions, but the sale of them has dot sufficed to 
the expenses of their publication, 
ro has, we understand, made an unsuccessful, 
ruinous attempt to improve his condition by 
ground he tilled; and has for some years 

in a state of poverty as utter and hopeless ag, 
that in which he passed his youth. He has a wife and 
‘@ very large family ; and it is stated to us that at times 
his mind gives way under the sickness of hope deferred. 
fis appearance when, sonfe years ago, it was our lot to 
know him, was that of a simple rustic; and his man- 
ners were remarkably gentle and unassuming. He was 
short and thick, yet not ungraceful in person. 
countenance was plain but agreeable; he had a look and 
manner so dreamy, as to have ba ared sullen—but os 
a Lappy? oe smile ; his forehead w 
broad and bigh as to have bordered on deformity. 
ther, we believe that, in his anknown and » 
youth, and in his after days when some portion of famo 
and honoor fell to his share, he maintained a fair cha. 
racter, and has subjected himself to no charge more un- 
answerable than that of indiscretion in applying the 
very limited funds with which he was furnished after 
“the world heard of his name, and was loud in applause 
of his genits. It is not yet too fate for a hand to reach 
him ; a very envied celebrity may be obtained 


riz 


ay af 


‘+ 


b 


wealthy and good ‘ Samaritan ;'{—Strawberry Hill might might } 


be gladly sacrificed for the faine of having saved Chat- 
tertonm 

“ We do not place him too high 
Glare at the head of the poets w 


when we rank John 
were, and continued 


to be * uneducated,’ according to the stricter meaning of 
the term. The most accomplished of British poets will 


set complain o finding him intreduced into their so- 
eiuty ;—setting aside all consideration of the ‘pecutiar 
circumstances under which he wrote, he is worthy to 
take his place among then.” 


A j 
Progress of Oriental Literature at Baris. 
16. 


lo know 
a to oriental 


Panis, See 
Your joarned readers will probably be 
something of our preceedings here, in 
literature. The government, aioe be ij,Bnown, has just 
published the first volune of the.“ © } Collections,” 
which have been several years in pr; tion. The ne 
érigioated vith the lete MM. SelaMartin, on w 
petition a commission was appoigtedyto select the best 
erintend their progress 


"through the press. His death Mid not impede the con- 
tiavation of tae Nee its. yolume was presented to 
the king on the hj Fis now+efore the public. 
i contail "Mongolian dynasty in 
rsia, by® fed and illustrated with 
ous Mi 
640 


1 _Itis a splendid folio 
pages, French and Persian 
- adorned with beantiful peneties; in imitation 
a the best oriental manuscripts, éfieh page is surrounced 
with a deep border of arabesques fiapd though the artists, 
have been guilty of anachronisms 1 some of their de.. 
signs, it is oue of the mast : ever printed. , 
-. vue ton, ay Te for aodinaty as The history - 
Mongolian nasty in ersia, d to three: 
volumes ; that whieh has j appeared, idown the: 
narrative to the death of ig ac- 
- @urate, the translation exact, es the n ove the 


in the 

ne will ap- 
f the 
Vach-. 


3 4 


, thes , pert 
. Gu 


.: 
at 


fnaps next spring. Proverbs of M 
= ret Pareto he Georgian Coe of Ki 
are at press. French government 
git Sis Eeiiociion, et Nepean see' et she 

trophiesof France, © 
The Asiatic Society of Paris 
the first part of the Arabic 


He Pate 


a 


ject, the volume of the western series is nearly com- 
pleted, und the printing of the Aralic serie’ is began. ’ 

Baron de Sacy’s great work on the Druses is also at 
press ; it will exiaied 0 at large volumes, and will con- 
tee nes oe Druse literature, with a transla- 
tion, and a complete history of the Druse religion ; the 
legrned author has been engaged in the preparation of 
this’ work wekrty.¥4 twenty years. 

Among other oriental ‘novelties, a Syriac dictionary, 
by M. Quatremere, and an editon of Ibn Khellekan’s 
Arabic Bibliography, in two volumes are an- 
nounced as in a forvard state of prepara’ 

: peaneNae ss 

Bumrer.— When the lish were catholics, they 
usually drank the hoes sory in Feil glans after din. 
ner: au,bon pere, whence your bumper.— Dr. Clarke. 

If the mind be not cultivated in early Jife, we lose an 
opportunity of intellectual improvement which no study 
im a later period can repair.— Fellowes. 

To attempt to civilise or moralise’a people who are 
in ‘a state of want as.to subsistence, has always pr 
2 irlorn hope.—Harrison’s Adversaria. 

Coercion, t 
ci yles—the ao 


Bi shop of Ongar. 


“~ SDhe veteran Dibdin, the author of upwards of 300 
su ceessfal pieces, has ately opened a small shop in the 
Waterloo road, ander the title of the “ Lyrical and Dra- 
ny atical Repository,” where, from an announcement that 
is ‘painted on the show-board, he offers; for the sake of 
a trifling remaneration, to “ write songs or odes for pub- 
lic: dinners, or any important occasion, on Ras shortest 
no‘ tice.” 


urity for their perinanency.— Taylor, 


— 
ANCES BY MAI. 


i= Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
« omfer a favoar | them marked “ geod,” iy the 
e shier of the 


D ec, 25,—Dr. F. Grady, Snick “ 
= ae 23, —'T. Diskenseo. Columbia, S.C! . 
- — 25,—Atheoneum, ‘MConnelleville, 0. 
4 —— 26,—A. Brackenridge, eg 
-'—— 25,—0. Ferriss, St. Albans,, 
- —— 19,—John N. _ Young, Youn; ore, S.C. 
— 29 J. C. Dijarnette, Dabney’s Mills, Va. 
LNov. 21._W. R. Norcom, Vicksburg, Mi. 
Dec. 30,—Matthew Smith, Chambersbu » Pa. 

/——— 26, Mrs. Thomasy West River, M 

25, —Mies Susan E, Orrs, Darlington, 8. Cc. 
Nov. i—R. ‘Chew, Alexandria, La. 
Dec. 9.—R. Chew, Alexandria, La. 
— 91,—Curtis Gilbert, Te# ate, Ta. 
—— 18,—M. B. Peterson, ry, Te. 
ae Se Germany, P. M., ntreville, Mi. 
—— 29H. Shreiner, Spring Mount, Pa. 
—=37,—W. A. Jenkins, P. M.. Richmond, Ky. 
ae 23,—Wm. Tightman, P. M., Newcastle, Ky. 
—— 18,—Mrs. C, K. Byrne, Mobile, Al, 

7 —A. K. Beil, Antestown, Pa. 
Jan. 2—Matthew Smith, umbersburg, Pa. 
——. 2-—-Wm. Turner, P: h, Md. 
Dee. 27,—J. Johnston, Newbury Village, S. 
— 2, —s M‘Koight, Detroit, Mich. . 


Agents, on remitting .money, will confer a 
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great favour, and save much ae re ea. ~ 


letting us know the -individual 


should be credited. “For want: 


ome 
h it may form habits, never forms prin-| 


sonssasic og 
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Newark, J. M‘lutyre. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Monrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yors, D. Small, P. M. 

Prrrsacren, Johnston & Stockton © 
Cuaiteerspure, Matthew Smith. - 
Wirsessarae, ©. W. Sturdevant. 5 
Canuisie, George M. Phillips & Co. ~ 
neater ie Corey & F 


_Co.umaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Mavuuge, John E: Hunt, P. M. 
Srevaenvitse, J. & Turnbull. - 
Zanesvitie, Adam Pt Peters—Uriah a 
MARYLAND. % 
Bartimore, N. Mickien. 
Urrer Mariporo’s G. W. Wilson. - 
Campnip6z, C. Lecons ie, P.M.” 
Daarnestown, L. W. dier. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. p 
W astiudron Crry, Frank Taylor. 
ALExanpaia, Bell & Entwisle. 
Mier ane “aco, R. D. Sanxa: 
Norroix, R..C. at ot La H. 
Perexseves, A. N. Bourdon 
Lyxenavra, A. R. North, 
Por'tsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Frevericxssuag, John Coakley ; 
See o¥ Viroinia, C. P. 


John M. Campbell;+Jox ™ 


White & Norvell, W. 

Lex STON, CNT W. Trumbull. : : 
NORTH CARC A. “a 
Raveicn, & Hughes. - 
Faverrevitte, JM. Stedman, 
SOUTH CAROLIN ; 
Cnarxeston, Jolth 
Campen, A. You 
Coxromsia, B. D. Plaw 
Somrerviite, H. Hayh 
Oe a ere 5 
Savannan, W.T.V 
MISSISSIPPI. a 
Natcnez, F. _ mor 
Grand Gur, W 
ALABAMA.—Moi 


n 8 . 
i 
§ bilog! 
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F winds M. Bell, P. & 
RANG TE a 
MICHIGAN.—-D D 





“ rheag: sometimes salt ts oa 
have® ‘ ieee 
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